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not, aeroplanes racing close to the ground round a
a race-course is rarely seen these days, and would still
be thrilling.

Geoffrey de Havilland is another of Britain's early
flying pioneers. In the old days he was experimenting,
and later was employed at the Royal Aircraft Estab-
lishment at Farnborough, which was then called the
Royal Aircraft Factory. At this place he turned out
most excellent work. He had, of course, the advantage
of Government money and many facilities which most
private constructors lacked. These early R.A.F.
machines were of robust construction, and this, no
doubt, accounted for their performance not being up
to the ' Avros,' although weight does not necessarily
mean strength, as can be observed in the case of the
early ' push-bikes ' which were veiy heavy ; so when
one fell down whilst leaning up against a kerb, it
usually meant that it got bent, whereas a light modern
machine merely bounces and generally settles down
without damage.

'In the United States at the Boston Meeting, I met
Glen Curtiss, the great American pioneer ; his early
machines were of neat and business-like appearance and
construction. They had tri-angulated under-carriages.
We visited a theatre together, and I found him to be
very outspoken in his views and opinions.

There have been few men in Great Britain who
have done more to develop aviation in its early days
than the late Lord Northcliffe. His magnificent
prizes, offered through the Daily Mail, provided great
incentives and goals for the early aeroplane constructors.
On one occasion I was asked round to his London
home where he introduced me to J. M. Barrie, later
Sir James Barrie. They both expressed a wish to
visit an exhibition of war aircraft which was being
held at the Agricultural Hall. We drove there in Lord
Northcliffe's Rolls-Royce, and I was able to describe